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‘The Redemption of the Body. 


Pictures are but words, spelled as words 
first began to be delineated, and may express 
good or evil, truth or fiction, according to the 
mind of him who speaks by their means. 
When facts expressed by them were not cor- 
rupting, Friends have unhesitatingly had re- 
cuurse to pictures for illustration and teach- 
ing, but have not approved of their display 


where the prevailing motive or etfect was that | 


of ornamental show,—as for the gayety of a| 
room or the indulgence of pride. 

In presuming to depict the crucifixion of our 
Lord, any human hand must degrade its sa- 
credness by falling short of it, and produce 
but a work of fiction. Yet whether we ap- 
prove of the attempt or not, it now stands as 
a fact, that an object looked upon as an im- 
pressive teaching of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment or Redemption by way of the cross on 
Calvary, is displayed to the people of Boston 
by a symbolic picture which Sargent has 
painted on a wall of their Public Library. 
As other books of words, so pictorial language 
might have place in a library if anywhere. 
But a painter should be a prophet to be in- 
spired to preach in that mode of utterance. 
Though our feelings have always revolted from 
man’s attempt to delineate that sacred scene, 
yet we leave the question of this artist’s 
special calling between him and his Master. 
We are told, indeed, that nothing has hap- 
pened in Boston for a long time which, has so 
demonstrated the moral and religious ear- 
nestness of our American people as has the 
uncovering of Sargent’s painting. ‘‘Day after 
day, and all day long, the hall is thronged 
with men, women and children gazing at the 
great picture. They speak to one another in 
subdued voices, and come and go in silence. 
They carry an air of awe, as in the presence 
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of a solemn mystery. The majority of visit- 
ors care very little for ‘art for art’s sake,’ 
but are intensely interested in a picture with 
a meaning. And here is a picture with a 
meaning which appeals to the universal senti- 
ment, and it is for this reason the crowds of 
people are attracted to it. With absorbed at- 
tention they strive to decipher the various de- 
tails of the symbolism. It is as if, like Paul, 
they were ‘determined not to know anything 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’ ” 

In case such a mode of teaching was divine- 
ly calculated for the latitude of Boston, we 
could not wonder at that or, indeed, any lan- 
guage chosen of the Spirit to speak to men 
in their own tongue wherein they were born. 
And if not ruled, yet may it be overruled 
there, for many solemn convictions of the re- 
demption which is by Christ Jesus. 

That which has impressed the writer, who 
has not seen the picture, is the inscription up- 
on it, as thus translated: ‘‘The Maker of 
man was made man and tne Kedeemer of his 
work; as man (incarnate) | redeem the body, 
as God 1 redeem the scul.”* And our spe- 
cial attention is drawn to the language “‘I re- 
deem the body ;’””—which is apparently based on 
that of the apostle, ‘‘Ourselves who have the 
first fruits ofthe Spirit . . . . waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body’’ 
(Rom. viii: 23). 

In saying *‘as man | redeem the body,”’ the 
translation is as imperfect as the doctrine. 
If we are reminded that George Fox said, 
“He died as he was man, and not as he was 
God,” yet we do not ascribe the whole work 
of redemption to his physical death, but believe 
also that “‘by his Spirit that dwelleth in us” he 
quickens and redeems not only “‘his body which 
is the Church,’’ but the bodies of individual 
Christians. Whatever is redeeming a soul in 
the body, is improving the body with it. 

Let ‘“‘the redemption of our body” mean 
what it will concerning any far off resur- 
rection,—are we not also impressed with a 
sense of solemn responsibility to join with 
the Spirit of the risen Christ, in the present 
redemption of our bodies as instruments of 
our most precious treasure, the soul?— 
even these temples of the living God, which 
“‘if any man defile, him shall God destroy.” 


*Factus Homo Factor Hominis Factique Redemptor; 
Redimo Corporeus Corpora Corda Deus. 
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We are called upon now, in these present 
bodies of ours, to live unto Him who for 
our sakes rose again,—called to live by 
his resurrection life. ‘‘He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shali also quicken youi 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.”’ “‘If ye then be risen with Christ (a 
present state for such) seek the higher things.” 
The intimate relation and effect upon each 
other of body and spirit is indicated in every 
miracle of healing by Jesus, through spiritual 
power quickening mortal bodies. Shall we 
not cooperate with his Spirit in keeping our 
bodies wholesome inwardly and outwardly, 
having in view that ‘‘that which goeth out of 
a man,—that is, from his heart—defileth the 
man;” and ‘‘so also is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body.” 
We are not prepared to adopt a recent medi- 
cal statement that ‘‘at least forty poisons in 
the blood can be traced to evil thoughts,”’ but 
the statement contains a principle, that the 
corruption of the body is hastened by the sin 
of the soul, and that a sound mind is needed 
in a sound body if it is to remain sound. Laws 
of health, we believe will yet be increasingly 
opened out in ‘‘the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus,” neither can we doubt that un- 
der the great Physician a suffering body has a 
ministry in the cure of the soul; but rather 
may the sufferings become superfluous by the 
soul being cured. 

There has been indeed a_blameworthy 
‘**show of wisdom in will worship, and humili- 
ty, and neglecting of the body;” but the body 
is a talent for whose good and efficient condi- 
tion we shall be held responsible, so far as 
we have a part in its redemption,—so far as 
we can keep it and féster it as an instrument 
of grace,—so far as we can present it as ‘‘a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
which is our reasonable service.” 

At times it comes to us as a marvel, how 
careless of Divine grace professors of grace 
can be in the faithful keeping and carriage of 
their bodies,—in the language which their 
postures exhibit, in their heedlessness of of- 
fensive or uncouth manners. If we are ‘‘al- 
ways bearing about in our body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be manifest in our mortal bodies,’’ we 
shall be as much redeemed from vain show or 
pompous bearing on the one hand, as from 
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unrefined or slouchy awkwardness on the| multiplying of such centres of demoralization, 
other, and our manner tend to be more like 
that which William Penn describes of George 
Fox, ‘‘courteous beyond all forms of breed- 
ing.” Indeed, the distinctive marks of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which we bear in our body, 
may well bear such due savor of their process 
of redemption as we love so often to quote 
from John Woolman: ‘‘Some glances of real 
beauty may be seen in their faces who dwell 
in true meekness. There is a harmony in the 
sound of that voice to which Divine Love gives 
utterance, and some appearance of right order 
in their temper and conduct whose passions 
are regulated; yet these do not fully show 
forth that inward life to those who have not 
felt it; this white stone and new name is 


known rightly by such as receive it.” 



































of the State in such a business. 

The remedy and preventive of all lawless- 
ness without, is Christ within. So much re- 
mains to be done in applying the gospel to the 
spring of men’s motives and practice, that it 
seems by comparison as if the work for which 
our religious fellowship and testimony was 
first called into being, had scarcely begun. 
Through us or through others—at any rate by 
the direct witness of the Spirit, may there 
come upon the peopte an awakening to bring 
their deeds to the light of Christ in their 
hearts, that their deeds may be made manifest 
whether they are wrought in God. 


—— 


From “THE LONDON FRIEND.” 
Peter Verigin on Tour. 
THE LEADER AMONG HIS PEOPLE. 

Last month Peter Verigin, Doukhobor lead- 
er, back among his people after so many years’ 
exile in Siberia, made a tour of the villages in 
Manitoba where the Doukhobors are located, 
strengthening, encouraging, and counselling 
the people. The special correspondent of 
the Manitoba Free Press accompanied Verigin 
on the tour, and gives a graphic account of 
the earlier part of the journey and its results, 
which will be followed with much interest by 
Friends. He writes:— 

Petrovka Village, Yorkton Colony, January 
19th. —Peter Verigin, the Doukhobor leader, 
has started his tour of the villages, accom- 
panied by a select cumpany. His reception in 
his own village a little more than a week ago 
was solemn and emotional. He had started 
from Yorkton early in the morning, and by 
changing horses twice, the forty odd miles to 
Proterpeosky village was covered by nightfall. 
































































































The Horse Race and the Human Race. 

We fear that by this time a bill will have 
passed the Pennsylvania Senate for so recog- 
nizing and adopting the racing interests of the 
State as to erect a horse-racing bureau under 
the charge of a trust or monopoly of three in- 
dividuals. [The Ledger also prints our con- 
cern. | 

To the politically-minded this may appear 
as one sort of danger, while to the spirtually 
minded it is evident as a much deeper danger. 
This setting the seal of the State’s sanction 
on a demoralizing interest which experience 
at Gloucester, Saratoga and elsewhere shows 
will not make for righteousness among its 
people, is bad teaching, and if adopted puts 
the State in the light of a sponser of immor- 
ality. Legislators cannot shut their eyes to 
the fact that there will be gambling at race- 
courses, and the usual drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, with the insane excitement of mul- 
titudes, and the impoverishment of men al- 
ready poor, and of not a few rich. 

For what purpose is all this harvest of cor- 
ruption? Its plea is the encouragement of 
improved breeds of horses. But does it raise 
a higher order of men? Is the intoxication of 
the horse-race of greater value than the virtue 
of the human race? What well-wisher to his 
children would locate his home and family in 
the vicinity or moral atmosphere of the race- 
course? To improve horses and men, there 
are better conditions than the excitement of 
excessive nerve-strain in both, and the gath- 
ering of throngs of men and women, adult 
and youth, to spots blighting to the righteous- 
ness that should exalt a nation. 

National decline has ever been hastened hy 
fostering the appetite for spectacular shuws. 
While Friends have in their official capacity 
done what they could to remonstrate, yet much 
must always depend on the influence of individ- 
ual members everywhere in discouraging the 


and massed themselves in the village street to 
meet the returned leader. It was weary 


street, and Peter Verigin was at home again. 
The whole party began to chant their spe- 


was recited. Verigin then replied to their 


asked for his mother’s house, and the aged 
dame had the joy of that meeting to which 
she had so eagerly looked forward. That even- 
ing and the days following were busy indeed. 
Delegation followed delegation, ‘‘pilgrims” 
and ‘‘moderates” alike hurrying to interview 


has any special power over his people. He 
risk or lose it, but one is not long left in 


him. They trust his judgment implicitly, per- 
fectly sure that his advice is valuable, and 


they. and who has their interest at heart. [n 
his exile in Siberia he has come in contact 


good family, exiled for political heresies, and 
this has increased his knowledge, and famil- 
iarized him with progressive ideas. In nature 
he is eminently practical (some might say even 
too practical), and for a flow of speech he is 

























[t was bitterly cold, but the people turned out 


waiting, but at length the sleigh came up the 


cial song of welcome, and a lengthy prayer 


greeting. His remarks were few, and soon he 


the head of their sect. In conversation Veri- 
gin does not encourage the assumption that he 







probably knows that to avow influence is to 






doubt as to the feelings of his people towards 








that it comes from a man far cleverer than 






with other exiles, educated Russians, often of 









| not excelled by any Russian of my acquain- 
and especially the endorsement and partnership | tance. 


Already, before we started from Proterpe. 
osky, his influence on the ‘‘pilgrim’” move. 
ment could be seen. They grew noticeably 
meeker; ineffectual beards were shaved, hair 
cut, certain stalwarts were currently report- 
ed as riding on sleighs, and it was even whis- 
pered that some had again taken to milk and 
butter. 

The night before our departure Verigin 
held a village meeting at his house. The 
good-sized room was crowded with people, who 
filled every available corner. The leader spoke 
of his exile, his journey from Siberia to Cana- 
da, his dangerous voyage down the Obi, and 
across the Atlantic; and at-last he came to 
practical questions. He first treated the root 
question raised so often by the pilgrims lately 
—of the suitability of Canada for their set- 
tlement. He declared that they were here by 
God’s will, and that there was no need to look 
anywhere else. As far as he could see, it was 
a country where they could live and prosper. 
The climate was cold, but very healthy; and 
all necessary vegetables grew splendidly. But 
to become prosperous he said, there must be 
harmony. And the best guarantee of har- 
mony was a community life. They professed 
peace and love; the expression of these was a 
life of brotherhood. But, of course, any who 
wished to take separate farms were free to 
have it so. Freedom was their motto. 

The other essential to success was the pos- 
session of animals, especially horses, as many 
as possible. Each family should have at least 
a pair of horses and one or two cows. But 
some among them considered it wrong to use 
animals. The speaker paused interrogatively. 
‘‘Here all the work is done by horses, and 
man gets the benefit of enslaving them,” 
spoke up a pilgrim. Verigin discussed the 
point courteously and dispassionately, arguing 
that the relation was not, or should not be, 
that of a slave and master, but of fellow- 
workers. The horse helped to raise not only 
wheat for his master, but oats for himself. 
Hay was cut and stacked, and stables built for 
their benefit. If horses served man, man also 
served horses; the work and benefit were mu- 
tual. ‘‘Let us consider the matter in this 
way,” the speaker concluded, ‘‘horses are ¢o- 
workers with us, they should also be consid- 
ered members of our community ”’ 

Regarding cows, the same pilgrim raised 
the question of the disposal of the excess of 
males. ‘‘If we have many cows, soon we shall 
have too many bullocks. What is to be done? 
We must sell them to the butcher, and that is 
wrong.” The reply for its appeal to the gen- 
erous instincts of the people, was highly ef- 
fective. On the ship that Verigin crossed in 
from England were seven hundred immigrants. 
They were poor people, ani] most of them ex- 
pecting to settle on the land. ‘‘If we have 
too many animals, we can give to them.” 

Then he returned to the question of settle- 
ment. Everything depended on their becom- 
ing settled. In his opinion they should take 
up land without delay. They should be deeply 
grateful to the government. For four years 
they had behaved as if they were on a visit, 
and the government had not deprived them of 
land as it might have done, but had treated 
them with every kindness. He saw no danger 
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in doing as the government asked. Canada 
was a free country, not to be compared with 
poor Russia, crushed into the dust by bad gov- 
ernment. But even were it not so, it was not 
for them to expect evil and danger. Kegard- 
ing the registration of vital statistics Verigin 
was not less clear. The law was for their 
benefit as much as others. 

Then came a few words on the late pilgri- 
mage. Many had lately come to the conclu- 
sion that they should only walk and preach, 
and some had even declared that they would 
go again in the spring. Of course they were 
free, and must do what they saw to be right. 
But they should think, and think again, before 
finally deciding. He asked them, were they 
perfect enough in their own lives to be able to 
preach to others? Before preaching to oth- 
ers, one must live a good life oneself. ‘‘Are 
you so good? I don’t know how it is with 
you,” he said smiling ‘‘but | know that | am 
not. 1 repeat that if you feel it is your true 
vocation, that no other life is possible, and 
that you are good enough—then go. But re- 
member this, you have full right to dispose of 
yourselves, but no right at all to make women 
and children endure fatigue and pain. If any 
of you should start out again you should leave 
your families with your brothers and sisters 
in the village. They will, | am sure, gladly 
take charge of them.”’ Referring to the ac- 
tion of the government in forcibly stopping 
the pilgrimage, Verigin said, ‘‘I see in this 
the hand of God. It is true that I do not like 
the use of force; but what was to be done? 
It is not wrong to use force to save men from 
suicide, and that is what the government 
did.” 

In every village visited the sare is said, 
and up to the time of writing all indications 
are favorable. Our party makes an imposing 
cavalcade of three and sometimes four sleighs. 
Verigin’s has been fitted with seats down the 
sides, and is drawn by four beautiful horses. 
Over a dozen people travel in it. The joy of 
each village’s welcome is infectious. The 
ceremony of welcome is the same in each vil- 
lage. When we enter we find most of the in- 
habitants in a mass outside one of the best 
houses chanting the song of welecome—all the 
men bareheaded independently of temperature. 
Then follows prayer, often recited by a wo- 
man, and alow bow. Verigin greets them, 
and gives them messages from friends in Rus- 
sia and England. If the day is cold, all ad- 
journ into the house fully to discuss matters. 
Tables are ready laid, and soon tea is brought, 
together with fancy bread and preserves. A 
meal follows. 

Constantly one comes on evidences of the 
late pilgrimage movement. One village had 
eleven horses and thirty-two cows. All were 
set free, and one man, whose chronic gout 
was kept at bay by plenty of milk, is again a 
martyr to the complaint. In another village 
one finds a man whose leg was run over and 
broken by the loaded wagon he wa:, with oth- 
ers, dragging from Yorkton. A few weeks 
after, his family went on pilgrimage, and touk 
him along on a stretcher. The jolting dislo- 
cated the break, and he will perhaps always 
bea cripple. In another village is a woman 
driven insane by the pilgrimage. 


Verigin admires the Canadian scenery, 


praises the climate, and says such things about 


| the government that the Doukhobors must be 
feeling quite vexed that they have not appre- 
leiated it better themselves. In short, he 
| finds that in Canada they have come to just 
| the place for them. The settlement of the 
Doukhobors now seriously begins. Torn by 
dissension, puzzled by extreme doctrines, they 
welcome gladly the clear, common-sense ad- 
vice of their leader (given, too, with great 
policy), and it 1s as if they had received a new 
access of life. The second night of his arri- 
val | met a party of people—men, and women 
—returning from an interview with him. They 
were singing joyously. Passing them one 
caught exclamations, ‘‘Thank God for all.’’ 
**What a load he has lifted from our hearts.” 
The significance of the incident was at once 
apparent, when I| learned that they had been 
pilgrims. It really forms the keynote of what 
is now happening in every village. 
H. P. A. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Around Porto Rico. 


Continued from page 309.) 


Porto Rico is one of the most thickly popu- 
lated parts of the globe. ‘The poorer people, 
comprising the vast majority, are indolent, 
and their often helpless air indicates that 
they are the victims of past injustice, as well 
as the unfortunate inheritors from tbeir an- 
cestors of disease and sin, In spite of all 
this, they frequently have ambition to live bet- 
ter lives. They possess many amiable traits, 
and are seldom seen intoxicated. 

The higher-class people are sometimes high- 
ly educated, are very polite, and live and 
dress well. Some of them send their children 
abroad or to the United States to complete 
their schooling. As I| have elsewhere inti- 
mated, they often possess pleasant homes sur- 
rounded by charming tropical conditions. 

One of the cleverest boys I ever met with 
was a little fellow at Ponce. Peter is twelve 
years old, has aquiline features and is light- 
complexioned. He was dressed in a white 
duck suit and was a perfect little gentleman. 
He pruved to be an encyclopedia of local in- 
formation, spoke English fluently, and was a 
fine interpreter. If that boy only had one- 
half the opportunities of young Americans, he 
would speedily outclass many of the latter. I 
regret to say, however, he admitted that, 
whilst he was earning money from ‘‘ America- 
nos,’’ he was neglecting school. 

After leaving Ponce we called at several 
ports loading for the return voyage. This 
process was full of interesting and exciting 
incidents. There are no docks at these ports, 
so lighters come out to the steamer; and the 
bags of sugar or hugsheads of molasses are 
hoisted aboard as quickly as possible. Some- 
times it is very slow work, as the lighters are 
either poled out by sinewy negroes, or pulled 
out by means of great ropes attached to a 
buoy, half way between the shore and the 
ship. Sometimes the lighters have sails. When 
the sea is rough and the lighters fall up and 
down with the wave motion by the steamer’s 
side, it requires much skill to get the mer- 
chandise safely into the ship’s hold. Once in 
awhile an accident occurs, and the jabbering 
crowd of laborers, will pause a few moments 
to hurl at one another divers: unhandsome epi- 


thets, each man seeking to make out that 
some one else has made an error. 

These laborers are very strong. I have 
seen one of them lift a bag, weighing say one 
hundred and eighty to two hundred pounds, 
on his head and walk off with the load as un- 
consciously as if wearing a straw hat. They 
talk incessantly whilst working. They are 
very rough and sometimes indulge in good- 
natured horse play. Occasionally they will 
draw their knives and playfully go through 
the motions of stabbing one another. They 
live largely on a diet of beans and rice, and 
are urged on to their labor like the beasts of 
the field. Their lot seems a hard one, yet ap- 
parently a happier lot of humans never lived. 

Although Porto Rico is so densely populated 
the land is only partially tilled. The ground 
is very rich, and the low lands show broad 
acres of sugar cane, young orange groves and 
banana fields. Up in the mountains coffee is 
grown. This is of a superior flavor, but is 
little known in our own markets. The sugar 
industry has almost completely gone into the 
control of the Sugar Trust. 1 could not learn 
that Americans, who have entered into other 
agricultural developments in the Island, have 
been paid for their enterprise, but rather the 
reverse. The undeveloped conditions of in- 
terior transportation and climatic indolence, 
affecting natives and Americans alike, have 
helped to contribute to failure in business 
openings, which, on the face, apparently 
should have proved successful. 

Speaking of mountains, reminds me that 
across those in the Island from the north to 
the south coast, winds the famous Military 
toad. It is a splendid highway, smooth as a 
floor, and hard as rock, which, by gradual as- 
cents or declines, leads through some of the 
most beautiful scenery. This roadway is a 
wonderful piece of engineering and was con- 
structed by the Spaniards many years ago. 
This great highway will, before long, have 
competition, in the form of an American trol- 
ley system. The new line will carry freight 
and passengers. In view of the traffic now 
carried on with ox-teams, it would seem as if 
the modern method of transportation will cer- 
tainly pay. And those ox-teams! How long 
trains of them meander for miles out in the 
country! How the negroes love to travel 
with them! I have seen one of these ox-carts 
siowly creaking by, loaded with goods, and 
over it a flimsy cover to keep off the sun, 
whilst sprawled out on the goods in the shade, 
were two or three sleeping darkies. Is this 
the genesis of the Pullman sleeping car? 

I received several deeply appreciated cour- 
tesies from resident American officials, or 
from natives, during my twelve days sojourn 
at Porto Rico. They seem glad to converse 
with one interested in the social, commercial 
and religious conditions of the place. I can- 
not here take the time to elaborate the rea- 
sons for my conclusions regarding the value 
of this ‘‘acquisition’’ to the United States. 
But it can briefly be summed up by stating 
that the natives claim business has declined 
since the American occupation, also that it 
costs more to live than under Spanish rule. 
Some Americans on the Island, who believe in 
holding colonies for the benefit of America 
practically admit these assertions. This con- 
dition is largely brought about by the fact 
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that the United States laws applying to Porto 
Rico have cut off the importation of goods 
from Europe under the free-trade which they 
previously enjoyed; now they are forced to 
buy in the United States where the range of 
prices is much higher than in Europe. Con- 
sequently they cannot live as well for equiva- 
lent money, and local business languishes. 
The natives also say that foreign commerce 
has declined because, as a result of the United 
States laws, the carrying business is forced 
into American hands. Consequently Ameri- 
can Steamship companies have a monopoly of 
freights to the detriment of the Islanders. 
(To be concluded. ) 


True Philanthropy. 


Friends’ Western District Dorcas Society 
is a practical illustration of one of the best 
methods of reaching the poor with that which 
they most need—the means of self-help, which 
to the women who are struggling for decent 
living, apart from the so-called ‘‘charity ” in 
which the pauperizing loss of self-respect is a 
factor, is unfortunately too often ignored. 
To add to the scant earnings of mothers with 
large families of children to support and edu- 
cate (when the husband is incapacitated for 
work, or making insufficient wages to supply 
the necessaries of life), without requiring 
long absences from their homes and little 
ones, is charity in an important sense of the 
word. Dangers both to body and soul, which 
surround the poor in the congested districts, 
are such as to require constant vigilance on 
the part of these mothers if they would pro- 
tect the young. The piece of sewing at hand 
whenever or wherever it can be done in the 
home, has a deeper significance than the mere 
money or comfort it brings. Herein, too, 
lies a keynote to the problem of sweat-shop 
work for women and children, at least in so 
far as it is able to reach and resist it through 
this one phase of philanthropy. lf we would 
really help the poor, we must do it through 
their home life! THE FRIEND is deserving of 
commendation for permitting the attention of 
its readers to be drawn to this worthy work, 
which deserves to be strengthened and en- 
larged. 


Mary H. Grubs. 


————so_ 


THERE are persons whom some professing 


Christians cannot tolerate. When one comes 
into the community who is broad enough to be 
the friend of their friends and of their ene- 
mies also they cannot understand him. Un- 
less he will discard those whom they discard 
they will discard him. This Pharasaic spirit 
has broken down Christian fellowship in scores 
of so-called Christian churches. There are 
persons in every community and in every 
church who are not congenial. There is some- 
thing irritating in their manner of life. This 
antipathy will manifest itself even when we 
try to hide it. It is the purpose of the Holy 
Spirit to burn up all such antipathies and pre- 
judices and melt all sorts of people into one 
brotherhood. The Spirit did this on the day 
of Pentecost, and He will do it wherever He 
may have his way. It is an easy thing to love 
those who love us and to live on good terms 
with those who are kind to us; but to love our 
enemies and to enter into fellowship with those 
who irritate our feelings requires grace. 
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Jeremy Taylor says: ‘‘It is no great mat- 
ter to live lovingly with good-natured, with 
humble and meek persons; but he that can do 
so with the froward, with the wilful and the 
ignorant, with the peevish and perverse, he 
only hath true charity. Lord evermore give 
us this charity.’’—Selected. 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
a 

Athenagoras, the converted Athenian philo- 
sopher, in his ‘‘Plea for the Christians,” ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
his son -Commodus (177 A. D.), says—‘‘The 
pastime which you fondly dote upon is the 
combat of gladiators and wild beasts. But 
we, deeming that to gaze on manslaughter is 
much the same as slaying a man, have re- 
nounced such spectacles.” 

The treatise De Spectaculis of Tertullian, a 
generation later, was written by way of cau- 
tion to certain of the Christians who were in 
the habit of attending the theatre and circus, 
and the yladiatorial exhibitions at the amphi- 
theatre. Having referred to the heathen de- 
fenders of these sports and disposed of their 
apologies, he continues in language which 
shows that the pleaders for more ‘‘liberty” 
were ready with the same specious excuses 
that they are to-day: 

‘*Fortified by this krowledge against hea- 
then views, let us rather turn to the unworthy 
reasonings of our own people. ‘For the faith 
of some, either too simple or too scrupulous, 
demands direct authority from Scripture for 
giving up the shows, and holds out that the 
matter is a doubtful one, because such absti- 
nence is not clearly and in words imposed 
upon God’s servants. Well, we never find it 
expressed with the same precision, ‘thou shalt 
not enter circus or theatre, thou shalt not look 
on combat or show,’ as it is plainly laid down, 
‘thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not worship 
an idol; thou shalt not commit adultery or 
fraud.’ But we find that the first word of 
David bears on this very sort of thing: 
‘Blessed,’ he says, ‘is the man who has not 
gone into the assembly of the impious, nor 
stood in the way of sinners, nor sat in the seat 
of scorners. . . . God certainly forbids us to 
hate, even with a reason for our hating; for 
he commands us to love our enemies. God 
forbids us to curse, though there be some 
ground for doing so, in commanding that those 
who curse us we are to bless. But what is 
more merciless than the circus, when people 
do not spare even their rulers and fellow-citi- 
zens? . . . If the literature of the stage de- 
light you, we have literature in abundance of 
our own—plenty of verses, sentences, songs, 
proverbs; and these not fabulous, but true; 
nor tricks of art, but plain realities. Would 
you have fightings and wrestlings? Well, of 
these there is no lacking, and they are not of 
slight account. Behold unchastity overcome 
by chastity, perfidy slain by faithfulness, cru- 
elty stricken by compassion, impudence thrown 
into the shade by modesty; these are the con- 


*In the present number our essayist conforms to a re- 
quest which he has received, to extend his references 
concerning Tertullian and the Montanists to their testi- 
mony against other vices than War. So the popular 
shows and other signs of decadence are given a space 
here.—Eb. 
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tests we have among us, and in these we wip 
our crowns. But would you have something of 
blood too? You have Christ’s.”’ 

Perhaps it will serve to elucidate a little 
our consideration of the times now brought 
under notice, if we take a glance at the relig. 
ious position held by the Montanists, and by 
Tertullian, their foremost apologist, —he who 
was the son of a high officer of the Roman 
garrison at Carthage, had been given a lib- 
eral education, especially in the line of juris. 
prudence, and now, having become a Christian 
commended the brethren to a simple, non-re- 
sistant life. Montanus, of Phrygia, according 
to Neander ‘‘claimed to be considered as a 
prophet sent of God in behalf of the whole 
Church, as an inspired reformer of the whole 
church life.”” His opponents, it is true, 
charged that he made claim to be the very 
Paraclete, the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, but 
we must not forget that so recently as the 
seventeenth century, the utterances of some 
Friends were similarly misconstrued by their 
enemies. ‘‘Tertullian,” the above author fur- 
ther explains, ‘‘sets over against the church, 
consisting of the number of bishops, the church 
of the Spirit, which manifests itself through 
man enlightened by the Holy Spirit.” Wo- 
man’s gift and qualification for the ministry, 
equally with man’s, was acknowledged. Mos- 
heim unsympathetically observes, that ‘‘of all 
the followers of Montanus, the most distin- 
guished was Tertullian, a man of genius, but 
austere and gloomy by nature, who defended 
the cause of his preceptor by many energetic 
and severe publications.” This reflects the pop- 
ular view of the time, of those who pléad for 
more ‘‘liberty of the flesh and of the spirit.” 
But, Schaff and Herzog in their Religious En- 
cyclopedia, with a juster discrimination, thus 
sum up the matter: ‘*With such principles, 
Tertullian could not help coming into conflict 
with the Catholic church [the general church, 
which acknowledged the decrees of the coun- 
cils]. To him the very substance of the 
church was the Holy Spirit, and by no means 
the episcopacy, whose right to wield the power 
of the keys he even [ever?] rejected. Soon 
the conflict assumed such a form, that the 
Montanists were compelled to separate from the 
Catholic church. But Montanism was, never- 
theless, not a new form of Christianity; nor 
were the Montanists a new sect. On the con- 
trary, Montanism was simply a reaction of the 
old, the primitive church, against the obvious 
tendency of the church of the day —to strike 
a bargain with the world, and arrange herself 
comfortably in it.” 

We are considering the influence of the 
theatre, and the shows generally, of the per- 
iod antecedent to Constantine, in weakening 
the moral tone of the professed followers of 
Christ, and particularly in breaking down 
their testimony against war. The faithful en- 
durance under persecution of many of the 
confessors of Christ and of the testimony of 
peace, was the occasion of drawing many into 
the fold, and of strengthening the faith of 
others. We remember the oft-quoted saying 
of Tertullian—‘‘The blood of the Christians is 
the seed of the Church.’’ On the other hand, 
the effect of the witness of these bloody 
spectacles by the multitude at large in the 
quest for sport, was to harden and brutalize. 
Thus the faithful moral counselor of Carthage, 
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dicoursing both upon the immorality of the 
theatres and the barbarity of the gladiatorial 
combats, proceeds: 

‘Are we not in like manner enjoined to put 
away all immodesty? But the theatre is the 
very focus of indecency, where nothing is in 
repute but what is elsewhere disreputable 

_. » Let the Senate, let all ranks, blush for 
very shame . . . These things are that very 
pomp of the devil which we Christians have 
renounced. The rejection of these amusements 
is the chief sign that a man has adopted the 
Christian taith . How monstrous it is to 
go from God’s church to the devil’s, from the 
sky, as the saying is, to the sty; to raise the 
hands to God, and then to weary them in the 
applause of an actor; with the lips which have 
uttered Amen over the holy things, to scream 
out in a gladiator’s favor.” 

Friedlander, in his Meurs Romaines, quoted 
by Pressensé, says, that ‘‘The theatre, and all 
more or less closely connected with it, had be- 
come a grand schoo! of corruption and of 
wrong; it was the fruitful centre of every sort 
of sin. Pantomimes of the amours of Jupi- 
ter and of Venus, very literally rendered, not- 
withstanding the mere symbolical signification 
claimed for them, were, with wanton dances, 
the favorite dramatic attractions.”’ 

Every writer of this time of Rome’s Decline 
speaks of the fascinating and deadly attrac- 
tion of the ever-popular spectacles. Thus 
does P'ressensé picture to us the decadent Ro- 
mans: ‘‘As they sat upon the steps of the 
(uncovered) theatre beneath a burning sun, 
breathing a moral atmosphere of feverish ex- 
citement, watching in security the vicissi- 
tudes of a real battle, gloating over the suf- 
ferings of the wretches whose blood crimsoned 
the arena, delighting in their death, as Tacitus 
has said, then witnessing the all too vivid rep- 
resentation of some scene of adultery, shel- 
tered under the name of an Olympian god, 
and performed to the rhythm of melodious 
music, while the Numidian lion was roaring in 
his cage, impatient to devour his prey waiting 
in the condemned cell; as thus they sported 
with death, the people became themselves the 
most cruel of wild beasts, and never did Afri- 
can desert resound with a more terrible roar 
than that in which many a delicate Koman 
lady joined, as it rose in the circus: ‘The 
Christians to the lions!" ” 

Now Paul, the prisoner of the State, who 
also speaks of himself as ‘‘the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ,” ‘‘dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house” in the imperial pagan city, 
and has left us a vivid portrayal of the unre- 
generate Roman of the days of Nero—inglo- 
rious and very vile, ‘‘without natural affec- 
tion, implacable, unmerciful,’’ whose low state 
was certainly not improved under the further 
corruption of Domitian, Eleagabalus and Ca- 
racalla. He tells of the only escape ‘‘through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,’’ in answering the ex- 
clamatory query—‘‘O wretched man thas | 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?”’ 


Rightly, then, the Church excluded from | 


the class of catechumens (neophytes or proba- 
ioners), any who were in any way, directly, 


or indirectly, connected with theatrical, cir- | 
cus, or gladiatorial performances. Tertullian, 
Who voices the general sense of the early 
church upon this matter of frequenting the 
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ungodly shows, speaks of one unhappy wo- 
man, who, yielding to the temptation to go to 
the circus, was so overcome with horror at 
the spectacle to which she had allowed herself 
to be drawn, that she returned from it de- 
ranged, believing herself to have become the 
prey of demons. 

The gladiatorial contests were continued in 
Rome during the greater part of a century 
after Christianity became the State religion, 
but they were not introduced at the capitol of 
the Eastern empire, Constantinople. A de- 
cree of Constantine, contained in the Theodo- 
sian Code (A. D. 438), says: ‘‘Let those who 


are condemned, whether to gladiatorial games 


or to the mines, not be branded on the fore- 
heads, that the majesty of the face formed in 
the image of celestial beauty be not dishon- 
ored.’’ 
law justified the infliction of torture in exam- 
ination of persons accused of treason; and so, 


under the degenerated church, as under Ro- 


man law, the innocent were liable to the inflic- 
tion of barbarous punishments in the search 
for evidence. 
in the Jewish code, as in that of the Hindoos, 


this savage method of inquisitorial procedure 


was unknown. 


The last gladiatorial show in Rome was in 


the year 402, being given in honor of Stilicho, 


the Vandal commander of the Emperor Hono- 


rius. Upon this notable occasion, a monk, 


Telemachus, rushing into the amphitheatre to 
part the combatants, was stoned to death hy 
the enraged and disappointed populace; but 
his death brought about the final abolition of 
The contests of men with wild 
beasts, however, lingered in the East for more 
the degrading 
**sport’’ was formally and finally condemned 


the games. 


than two centuries, when 


by the Council of Trullo, (A. D.) 692. This 


Council, it will be of interest to explain, in 
passing, was also known as the ‘‘Quinisext,”’ 
the name representing a sort of supplement 
of the fifth and sixth general councils, its de- 
crees being of a disciplinary character. It 
assembled in a hall of the imperial palace at 


Constantinople called the Trullus. 


To be continued.) 


————sa—— 


The Value of Memorials. 


[A series of brief memoirs of members who 
had deep spiritual experience and have suffered 
steadfastly for the Truth, has been appearing, 
The 
following observations are appropriate to such 


and will be continued in our columns. 


Ep. | 


selection. 


Memorials of the circumspect lives and 
dying expressions of such as finish their course 
well, show the efficacy of the Divine principle 
—the holy spirit of the Lord Jesus which we 
| profess,—and that obedience to its dictates 


yields the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 


To promote an attention to this principle 
in the youth, the accounts of many in their 
day are recommended to their perusal, that, 
excited by their example, they also may fill 
up their duty as they go along, and partake 
|of the same peace those had to rejoice in, 
|} when no human help could afford them com- 
The experience of those who are gone 
before is a waymark to those who follow 
after; and their example calls loudly, ‘‘Fol- 
Those 


fort. 


low us as we have followed Christ.”’ 





It is curious, however, that the same 


It may be remarked here, that 
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who in early youth are happily brought under 
the teachings of this Divine principle, and are 
faithful to its precepts are prepared to en- 
counter the world, and all its allurements. If 
prosperity be their lot, they can receive it as 
the bounty of an Almighty Father, and keep 
in that state of humility which becomes de- 
pendent beings, applying it to the honor of 
Him who hath entrusted them therewith. If 
afflictions attend, and it is sometimes the lot 
of good men to experience adverse winds and 
tempestuous seasons, they can look with an 
humble confidence to him for protection in 
their conflict, and bow to the hand which has 
permitted them. It was not the offering of 
any temporal things, according to the Psalm- 
ist; but says he, ‘‘Offer to God thanksgiving; 
pay hy vows to the Most High; then call on 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’’ Psalm L. 

This hath been the experience of those who 
have had their trust in God’s power, in every 
age; and as they have gone along in this vale 
of tears, for such it hath been to many, they 
have from time to time, had their faith re- 
newed, and their hope confirmed, so as to set 
up their Ebenezer, ‘““Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 

‘*We have,” as saith the apostle, ‘‘no con- 
tinuing city here;’’ neither have we any state 
of security beyond [that which asks], ‘‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.”” Whatever may 
be our growth and experience in religion, it 
will never go beyond that state of dependence. 
Our only safety isa truly humble state, where 
in the mind is exercised in a daily watch, 
care, and travail, for the arisings of the 
Divine life; under a sense of which such have 
a hope that He who hath been their morning 
light, and hitherto conducted in safety, will 
in the conclusion, be their evening song; and 
in effect adopt the language of the prophet, 
“| will greatly rejoice in the Lord; my soul 
shall be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation.’’ 

T. W.—1795. 
ssiiinsensheiegslialaiy 
Fo 
Ambrose Rigge. 

Ambrose Rigge, of Ryegate, in Surrey, was 
convinced of the truth about the vear 1652. 
Being called of God to preach the gospel of 
peace and salvation, he was drawn to visit 
London, and the south and west parts of 
England about the year 1655, enduring great 
hardship, being often imprisoned in divers 
jails, not for evil doing, but preaching the 
truth. For refusing to swear, in obedience 
to Christ, who commanded, ‘‘Swear not at 
all,’’ he was premunired and made prisoner at 
Horsham, in Sussex, above ten years at one 
time. He was also whipped, and often evilly 
treated and abused, which he bore with 
much patience. and continued faithful unto 
death. In the time of his sickness whereof 
he died, he had great assurance of the mercy 
and favor of God and said, ‘‘] am going where 
the weary are at rest.’’ He bore his sickness 
with much patience; and a little before his 
departure, he declared, saying, “‘If Friends 
keep to the root of life in themselves, they 
would be the happiest people in the world! 

He departed this life the 30th of the Elev- 
enth Month, 1704, aged above seventy, and a 
minister about forty-nine years. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Christ’s Resurrection Morn. 
“She supposing him to be the gardener :” 


Yes, he who stood before Mary weeping at 
the tomb, her heart overflowing with grief too 
deep for utterance, He was the gardener. 
But not of such an earthly garden, contain- 
ing such a tomb, wherein Jesus. crucified, 
was tenderly laid by weeping friends; friends, 
brethren, children, as He loved to call them, 
for whom He himself had once wept and pray- 
ed, and, like stray lambs, had borne them 
home to his love. But no tomb, hewn out of 
the solid rock by the hand of man, could pos- 
sibly retain its hold of the Lord of glory, He 
who in His own power, did cleave the fountain 
and the flood and from the flinty rock made 
crystal streams of water flow to quench the 
thirst of this flock of Christ, as safely through 
that wilderness, great and terrible, he led them. 
Neither could huge rock rolled to the door, 
which a company, with shouts of triumph, 
placed there to bar the egress of Him whose 
words they derisively repeated, saying, *“This 
deceiver said, ‘J will rise again.’ ’’ 

The soldiers, the chief priests’ guard, faith- 
fully kept their watch, but near the break of 
day one angel came, his countenance struck 
terror into the hearts of the bravest, and they 
all did tremble as an aspen leaf, and became 
as dead men; nor could they move a limb, nor 
lift an arm to stay the work of that one 
angel, whose Master’s tabernacle lay sleeping 
within; for had he not taught this dissolution 
of the earthly tabernacle of man; this seem- 
ing death is not the death they have to fear 
who trust in Him, for such, said he, ‘“‘shall 
never die.’” Gloriously he rose from the dead; 
all nature smiled as it had mourned, when 
hanging on the cross it beheld this deed of 
man, God’s creature, first created in God’s 
image, blessed above all others. The light 
broke in the East, and the sun in glory rose 
as it had done from the beginning by his 
beams chasing away the darkness of the night. 
Had then God forgiven all these mournful 
things? Yes! Jesus’ prayer, as He hung 
upon the cross, to God, His Father, had 
been answered, ‘‘Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” And afterwards 
this charge He gave to his disciples, when 
with power He sent them forth to preach the 
glad tidings of salvation, through Him their 
crucified and risen Lord, this special charge 
He gave, “‘beginning at Jerusalem.” 

In Mary’s soul, his muther, the sword had 
pierced too deep, and so wounded her that she 
could not rise and go tenderly to care for his 
body lying, as even she supposed, in the 
grave where they had laid Him. But other 
willing hearts were found who, with eager 
steps, did haste, bearing myrrh and frankin- 
cense, his body to embalm. They reach the 
tomb early; it was break of day; but yet they 
were too late. Over all brooded a holy silence, 
like as that which came over the vast multi- 
tude, when expectantly the worshipping Jews 
awaited the reappearance, in his glorious ap- 
parel, of their High Priest, after that He had 
entered, with the blood of atonement, into 
God’s presence, and had come forth with pow- 
er from Him to reconcile his people to their 
God; for did not the Lord now sit upon his 
throne of grace and mercy willing to forgive 
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to tell the strange things to the priests, and 


how their (to them dead) prisoner had escaped. 
The huge stone was rolled away. The sepul- 
chre’s door was open, and peeping in, for 


love is strong and conquers fear, they saw 
indeed the place where they had laid Him. 
But where was He? The tears of these gentle 


women did now more profusely flow, tears for 
the time refrained in this ministry of love to 
Jesus, for had not He, when once alive, wept 
at the tomb of Mary’s brother, and by al- 
mighty power raised him from the dead? Fit 


messenger was she to send to men, who, 
though full of faith and power and strong in 


themselves, yet had proved weak in tempta- 
tion’s darkest hour, and had left their Master 
all alone in his hour of peril. But Mary could 
not forego her mission of love, and, turning 
round weeping, she dimly sees through her 
tears, as she supposed, the gardener, and her 
petition was, ‘‘ Where have ye laid Him? that 
we may go . . . ” Her sense of sight, 
bedimmed by tears, had failed to recognize 
her Lord, but when in tones, his voice so of- 
ten heard as sweetest music in her home, 
now called, “‘Mary;” it was enough; Mary 
believed and replied in humble reverence, 


“‘Rabboni,” highest title given by Jew to those 


who taught the law of God. 


O woman! richly with love endowed of 


God, when sanctified by grace, what can with- 
stand thy power? It is true that woman first 
through weakness fell, but to Mary, first the 
virgin, did God’s message come, and she 
reverently bowed, all other interests failing 
to outweigh the complete submission of her 
will to that of her Lord. To Gentile Samari- 
tans, too, the Lord first by woman preached 
his power to save, and with what power she 
preached, brought by her means to Jesus, 
they themselves declared. Women lingered 
longest at the cross, cherishing the hope that 


He would take that power to himself which 


they knew was his, and defy the taunts of 
those who mocked and exulted in his death. 


First at the tomb, the last sad rites to do; 


now first their love unquenched, Christ sends 
them to bear glad tidings to the chosen few, 


who mourned for Him as they would for their 


first born. Could woman then be by Him forgot- 


ten, when from his throne of power He sends, 
like a rushing, mighty wind, his spirit on 
Pentecost’s day, and fills with its power the 
disciples who, like a little flock, had gath- 
ered there? Farfromit. He who did create, 
knew well the mother’s love, and had tasted 
of her love to Him, when like as man, to 
others He had seemed to be; nor do we ever 
read of one woman’s tongue that ever spoke 
one unkind word to Jesus, who, though man, 
was yet Lord of all. Henceforth in Christ, 
sex was to be unknown. It is to the inner- 
man, Christ born again, in all the hope of 
glory, as raised by his power from the grave, 
in which death our sin has placed us, who 
hearing His voice, shall with Him rise, and 
living praise his holy name. Henceforth 
woman is and is to be equal recipient with 
man of Christ’s spirit of love and power, and 
shall receive like holy gifts and graces as 


sand years. 
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and cleanse the repentant sinner? All was men, that she may be a helpmeet true, like 
quiet ; the garden, a prosencha or place of as Eve when first in innocence in Paradise, 
prayer, was emptied of those who, in its quiet ' they together, walked with God. 

shades, sought to hold communion with God. 
The guards, where were they? 


And now it is the garden of their hearts jy 


Already gone | which they are together to labor, and under 


the Lord’s direction, root up every plant not 
of his planting, and tend and keep and water 
each precious seed of grace, that He who in 
unutterable condescension called himself the 
Son of man (whilst yet He was in truth the 
Son of God), may sow, that it may spring up, 
flourish and bear fruit to the glory of the 
Great Husbandman. 

This same Christ Jesus, once dead, but 
now alive again, no more to die, once said, “| 
am the resurrection and the life; whosoever 
believeth in me shall never die.’’ And by his 
servant John declared to us, ““Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection; on such the second death hath no 
power; but they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with Him a thou- 
Rev. xx: 4. 

W. W. B. 


For ** THE FRIEND,” 
Doukhobor Notes. 


Confirmatory reports continue to be received 


from Canada to the effect that the Doukho- 


bors are progressing in the right direction. 


‘‘The Commissioner of Immigration writes on 
the 1st inst. viz: At the present time the 
colonies are at rest, and, under the influence 
of Peter Verigin, are settling down to agri- 
cultural life and are now making entry for their 
homesteads.” 


From the Manitoba Free Press the following 


has been summarized: ‘‘The Doukhobors in 
the Yorkton District have changed their views 
in regard to taking out homestead entries. 
They have abandoned their ideas of community 
and ownership and are now disposed to accept 
the laws and customs of Canada; in conse- 
quence the Yorkton Land Agency was over- 


worked and assistance was sent to them from 


another point. In the Swan River and York- 
ton Colonies they are settling down in earnest 


to the work of making permanent homes in 
the land of their adoption. The ex-pilgrims 
had purchased fifty horses and intended buy- 
ing one hundred more. Their brethren of the 
Saskatchewan Colony had sent them a present 
of forty horses and eight thousand dollars in 
cash which had been appropriated for this 
purpose. The credit of the Doukhobors with 
the merchants of the towns with whom they 
have business dealings was very good, experi- 
ence having shown that they will pay their 
obligations promptly and in full; and it was be- 
lieved that in a short time the Doukhobors 
in each of the Colonies would be equipped 
with the necessary modern appliances to ena- 
ble them to carry on farm operations in the 
most approved manner. They have disre- 
garded the Russian and adopted the Canadian 
calendar and further, they have resolved to 
anglicize the names of all their children that 
may be born in their colonies. Charles Spears, 
the Colonial agent, is reported to have said 
that sixteen hundred and fifty homestead en- 
tries will soon have been completed west of 
Yorkton.” 

To the above compilation of accounts it may 
be added, that those who came over in the 
last ship from Russia mostly settled in the 
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Saskatchewan District, which is a choice tract 
of land. 
hand and it was evident from the quality of | 
some of their goods, such as rugs, etc., which 
they brought with them, that they had more 
comforts in their native land; some of their 
possessions were sold, however, at exceedingly 
low prices to afford the means of subsistence 
for the first year after their arrival, but on 
the whole this colony seemed at least one 
year in advance of their Yorkton and Swan 
River brethren. 

There have lately been received from Rus- 
sia some returns for the property which they 
were obliged to abandon at the time of their 
hasty departure, which together with their 
own thrift has enabled them to make their 
generous gift of eight thousand dollars and 
forty horses to their brethren less favored, and 
who had suffered from being deluded into their 
undertaking to start out on their pilgrimage 
a few months ago. 
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Notable Books ou War. 

The following notice of two books recently 
published is clipped from The Journal of Edu- 
cation for THE FRIEND for two reasons: First, 
for the intrinsic merit of the notices, and sec- 
ond, and especially, for the encouragement it 
must be to friends of peace to find one of the 
leading educational journals of the country giv- 
ing place to such sentiments. 

J. H. BARTLETT. 
With 


Boston: 
















ADDRESSES ON WAR. Charles Sumner. 
introduction by Edwin D. Mead. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 319 pp. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By I. 8. Black. With 
introduction by Edwin D. Mead, and con- 
versation by W. T. Stead. Boston: Ginn & 















Co. Illustrated with diagrams and charts. 
Cloth. 3880 pp. 
Sumner’s three greatest orations were 


against war, and there have been no greater 


messages for Peace than these of Charles 
Sumner. The only remarkable thing about 


them is that they are now printed in one 
volume for the first time. 

Edwin D. Mead certainly has a mission in 
exploiting the message and conviction of 
Charles Sumner on this subject, and he finds 
a noble philanthropist to aid him in Edwin 
Ginn, who makes possible the publication of 
this volume, and one on ““The Future of War ’”’ 
by I. S. Black, who was the most profound 
student of the problem of peace that has ever 
lived. 

It is inconceivable that one can read these 
three great addresses, ‘“The True Grandeur of 
Nations,” ‘“‘The War System ” and ‘‘The Duel 
Between France and Germany,” and not enlist 
in the crusade for peace. Every graduate of 
every school in the land should read these 
Majestic utterances as a part of his school 
course. These should be read aloud in the 
presence of the whole school, if there is an 
assembly hall, otherwise in each class-room. 
It would require not more than a half-hour a 
day for a month to do this, and this would be 
the best investment that could be made of so 
much time each year. 

Do you designate this asa ‘‘fad?” Read 
this sentence of Voltaire: ‘‘Put together all 
the vices of all ages, and they will not come 
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up to the mischief of one campaign:” or this | Two years ago Porto Rico did not have a single 


They had rather more money in| of Charles Sumner: ‘‘Put together all the ills | school-house, saysSuperintendent Brumbagh. Spain 


and calamities from the visitation of God, | in 400 years built not one. To-day more than fifty 


whether in convulsions of Nature, or in pesti- 
lence and famine, and they will not equal the 


brother-man through the visitations of war,” 
and then say whether it is not worth a half- 
hour a day for one month or two to awaken a 
sentiment against war. One generation of 
school children well taught would go far 
toward leading the United States to do its 
part toward the settlement of national differ- 
ences as do individuals, cities and states. 

I. S. Black’s great book with its adequate 
body of facts, charts, maps and diagrams fur- 
nishes the best possible arsenal from which to 
draw material for arguments for peace. Once 
each year some pupil in every upper grammar 
grade, high school, normal school and college, 
should prepare an essay or address on some 
phase of the peace problem, drawing his ma- 
terial from this book. Rightly used these 
two books can be made to do more for civili- 
zation than any other two books that have 
been issued in recent years. 


Notes from Others. 


Dr. Hall’s lectures have been issued already, in 
an octavo volume, printed on good paper, and 
sold in India for eight cents. 





The legislature of Cuba has refused to make 
“Good Friday” a legal holiday, greatly to thie dis- 
satisfaction of the Cuban Roman Catholics. 





Ellen M. Stone, at the end of her lecture en- 
gagements, beginning last Tenth Month, will have 
made the circuit of the continent and filled 149 ap- 
pointments. 

Manorama, the daughter of Pundita Ramabai, 
has aroused much interest among the people in 
Queensland in missions in India, especially in the 
great work for widows. 

Helen Gould maintains an office in her New 
York house for charity work, presided over by 
two secretaries and a typewriter. Representa- 
tives in her name make the rounds of the hos- 
pitals, relieving worthy cases of distress. 












John K. Nutting, head of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion, believes that if the increase among Mor- 
mons continues to go on at the rate it has been 
gaining during the last twelve years, they will 
control the west of the United States from Canada 
to Mexico. 


Joseph Clark, missionary at Ikoko, Africa, gives 
a very interesting account of “Fetichism on the 
Congo.” He says a fetich is not an idol, nor is 
it the likeness or symbol of a god, but it is sup- 
posed to be either the abode or receptacle of an 
impersonal power. 


What is said to be the culminating part of the 
Chatauqua exercises for the coming summer will 
be a series of conferences on ‘‘ The Essentials of 
the Christian Life,” in which men of differing 
points of view will discuss the elements of faith 
and purpose which they hold in common. 





The annual meeting of the American Tract So- 
ciety has just been held in Washington. The 


distinct publications of the society now number 


nearly nine thousand, of which about two thousand 
The whole number of tracts and 
periodicals reaches nearly eight hundred millions. 





ills and calamities inflicted by man upon his | 


ee 


rst-class brick, stone and concrete buildings are 
in use, Agriculture is taught in connection with 
twenty-two schools. The poor people are very 
anxious to educate their children. A compulsory 
law is not necessary. The average of admittance 
is higher than in any State except Massachusetts. 
Iloilo Times (in Philippines). 

RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE IN SoutH AMERICA.—Re- 
ports coming here through the Methodist mission 
boards and the American Bible Society representa- 
tives are to the effect that a desperate struggle is 
going on in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia upon re- 
ligious lines. Government officials seem to be ear- 
nestly in favor of absolute religious liberty, while 
ecclesiastics are defying the law and inciting to 
riot. Full religious liberty has been guaranteed 
recently in Ecuador. The marriage law putting 
Protestants and Catholics upon the same legal 
footing has just passed both houses of Congress. 
In Peru an effort is making to secure religious 
liberty by constitutional provision, and in Bolivia 
a bill freeing cemetaries from Catholic control is 
pending. Another bill is likewise pending in Bo- 
livia, taking away the privilege of priests, monks 
and nuns repairing to ecclesiastical courts for trial 
in case of misdemeanors, and placing them upon 
precisely the same footing as other citizens. Scenes 
of outlawry in great numbers are being enacted, 
and bon-fires have been not a few, especially in 
Peru. It is a curious fact, observes one of the 
missionaries, that there, as always, it is the civil 
authorities and not the religious authorities who 
are leading in reforms. 











SLAVONIANS IN CHICAGO.—The Bohemians, Rus- 
sians, Slovacks, Croatians, Hungarians and Poles 
are all akin in character and languages, yet all 
show great diversity in their unity and require dif- 
ferent literature for each. To prepare this needful 
religious literature for immigrants has been a 
work of great difficulty, financial cost and sacrifice 
on the part of friends and supporters of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and to put it into-circulation 
from house to house calls for even more strenuous 
efforts. There is much good, moral and religious 
literature in circulation in the language of John 
Huss, which colportage has introduced, and which 
is producing good results wherever it has been 
distributed. The Russians have a larger per cent. 
of illiteracy than any other Slavonic people. The 
Slovacks are all nominally Roman Catholics and 
have few religious books except those published by 
the American Tract Society. They are particularly 
careless about all religion, and yet there are some 
noble exceptions. Many ask for the Bible. 

The Russians and Slovacks are given to intoxi- 
cation greatiy. Temperance literature is very 
useful. The Croatians are also wofully given to 
drunkenness and gambling, and yet there are many 
exceptions, and many buy a New Testament in 
their own language and will accept tracts and get 
some one to read them tc them if they cannot read. 
Their children are growing up under better condi- 
tions and learning to read English in the public 
schools, and gradually literature is making its mark 
on them as well as others. Through the colporteur 
largely must the supply of religious truth come, 
for no one would seek it except it was carried to 
them. 

The Hungarians (Magyars), the people of the pa- 
triotic Kossuth, whose struggles for freedom at 
one time secured the sympathy of the civilized 
world, are largely represented in Chicago. They 
are an enlightened people and stand in many ways 
high in literary and social qualities. The volumes 
and tracts in that language provided for them by 
the American Tract Society, together with a criti- 
cal version of the Holy Scriptures, are well re- 
ceived. 


The Polish people are more religiously needy 
than any other nationality. If the census of 1900 
is to be believed there are more than 100,000 of 
them within the corporation of Chicago. The 
partition of Poland, the military tyranny of Russia, 
and the bloody rebellions which were put down in 
the most remorseless ways have not dampened the 
love of liberty in the hearts of the Poles. The 
countrymen of Kosciusko have a grand future be- 
fore them, and the key to it is said to lie in an 
open Bible and evangelical ministry, and the edu- 
sation of the children in our public schools. The 
large and most excellent religious literature pro- 
vided for them in the publications of the American 
Tract Society is said to be steadily winning its 
way. The old Catholic movement continues to 
flourish and develop in spite of every effort to de- 
stroy it. The Polish press is largely against all 
religion. Among these Slavonian people the com- 
mon sin is drunkenness. The saloon and beer-hall 
and the half-informed agitator are said to have 
done them much harm mentally and morally. 
Michael Jaeger, colporteur. 

: indi es 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES—A decision has been rendered by the 
United States Circuit Court in St. Louis, which enjoins 
the Northern Securities Company from voting the stock 
of the Northern Pacific or Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, but allows the return of such stock as had been 
delivered to that holding company. The opinion was 
unanimous, all the four Judges concurring, The judg- 
ment of the Court in the Northern Securities case is one 
of far-reaching consequences, and reaffirms the right of 
the people to be free from monopoly. The results of this 
decision, if it be upheld by the Supreme Court, to which 
it is said an appeal will be taken it is believed, will be so 
momentous that wholesale consolidation of competing 
railroads will be checked or sensibly modified. This de- 
cision, it is explained, holds in substance, that whenever 
the control of competing interstate carriers is secured, 
either by a combination of natural persons or by a cor- 
poration which they create, and the motive for competi- 
tion has thus been destroyed by the consequent unity of 
interest, the Anti-trust law is violated. 

A law recently passed in Iowa permits the confinement 
of confirmed drunkards in lunatic asylums. Within eight 
months after its passage three hundred such patients 
were under restraint and treatment. When cured they 
are discharged, and the statement is made that 75 per 
cent. of the cases have thus been restored. 

A dispatch from Indianapolis, says: The Executive 
Board of Union Carpenters and Joiners, meeting there on 
the 13th inst., will have 350 strikes in various places to 
investigate and sanction. There must also be appropria- 
tions to carry on the strikes now in progress and any 
others that may arise soon. 
ters out in New York. 

President Roosevelt has lately entered the Yellowstone 
National Park with the purpose of remaining two weeks 
within its recesses for relaxation and rest. In late pub- 
lic addresses he remarked in reference to the interests of 
the laboring men: ‘* The well being of the tiller of the 
soil and the wage worker is the well being of the State. 
Very much of our effort should be to try to secure a con- 
stantly better understanding between employer and em- 
ploye. The report of the Anthracite Strike Commission 
is a masterpiece of sound common sense and of sound 


There are now 3500 carpen- 


doctrine on the very questions with which our people | 


should most deeply concern themselves.” 

Dr. Howard § 
vania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, has 
urged the necessity of a popular educational movement 
for the spread of practical knowledge of the character 
and nature of tuberculosis and its prevention and cure. 


combat beliefs that tuberculosis is hereditary and incur- 
able, or that some medicine of a specific curative virtue 
exists—a popular fallacy for which the advent of propri- 
etary ‘consumption cure’ 
largely responsible. Legislation against these heartless 
triflers with credulous and hopeful consumptives is greatly 
needed, For economic as well as humanitarian reasons 
there should be Government institutional care of incipient 
and curable cases, including the tent and shack plan, and 
farm colonies with high, dry soil and abundant woodland; 
municipal hospitals for advanced destitute and desolate 
cases, and city dispensaries for walking cases that cannot 
or will not be sent away. Change of climate is not 
essential as change of environment.” 

At a “ conciliation conference” at Pottsville the Read- 
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Anders, the president of the Pennsyl- | 
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ing Railroad Company’s miners were promised reinstate- 
ment of men discharged, adjustment of working time and 
a more convenient train schedule. 

The steamship Bulgaria lately arrived at New York 
with 2594 immigrants, the largest number of aliens ever 
brought on one ship. 
six immigrants were landed in New York between Fourth 
Month lst and Fourth Month 10th. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has decided that the To- 
peka Board of Education can maintain separate schools 
for white and negro children. 

A dispatch of the 6th from Harrisburg, says: It is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of from $100 to $300 
for any person to sell cigarettes or cigarette paper to a 
minor under twenty-one years of age. The Governor 
signed this bill to-day, and it goes into effect immediately. 

The New Jersey Legislature has made an appropriation 
of $300,000 for a sanitarium for poor consumptives, an 
appropriation to purchase a site having been made last 
year. 

New York State hasa College of Agriculture for Women. 
It is situated on the Hudson, near Ossining. The girl 
students are taught to plow, harrow, milk cows, drive 
and groom horses, dig ditches, to irrigate land scientifi- 
cally and to fertilize it. They also acquire the principles 
of floriculture, vegetable raising, grape and nut culture, 
the training being so arranged that they become not only 
practical farmers, but landscape beautifiers. This new 
departure in the education of women, it is said, has been 
very successful thus far. 

A dispatch from Kansas City, says: Plans are under 
way for the establishment of an Angora goat packing- 
house in Kansas City. The plant will be equipped with 
a tanning outfit, and the skins of the animals will be made 
into robes. A very large percentage of the fur garments 
in use to-day are made from the Angora fleece. The com- 
pany will establish a branch of its business in Texas, 
where Angora milk will be condensed and sold for medi- 
cinal purposes 

Recent elections in Kansas disclose the fact that the 
vote in favor of enforcing the Prohibition law is the most 
overwhelming in the history of the State. 

The Wabash Humane Society his elected President 
Roosevelt an honorary member in consideration of his 
message to Congress recommending the exercise of kind- 
ness toward the cavalry and artillery horses of the army. 

The Attorney-General of California is reported to have 
rendered an official opinion declaring the use of the Bible 
in the public schools as unconstitutional. Not only may 
teachers not use the Scriptures as a textbook, but even 
reading from them, as is the custom frequently at the 
opening exercises, is barred. 

An immense tract of coal lands, it is announced, has 
been discovered near Wilkesbarre, Pa., including eight 
veins new to that region. 

As much as 1,000,000 tons of coal are estimated to lie 
in the Blue Mountain dam, and as much in Felix’s dam, 
near Reading, Pa., whither it has been deposited by rush- 
ing waters. 

There were 500 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 35 less than the pre- 
vious week and 6 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 269 were males and 231 fe- 
males: 62 died of consumption of the lungs ; 70 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 11 
of diphtheria; 14 of cancer; 18 of apoplexy ; 17 of 
typhoid fever; 6 of scarlet fever, and 5 of small pox. 

FoREIGN.— The instructions from Washington to the 
representatives of the U. S. Government in China in ref- 
erence to the payment of the indemnity money, it is an- 
nounced, will stipulate simply for the payments of the 
instalments of the indemnity on the basis of exchange at 
the date the agreement was signed in 1900. Whether 
the United States will exact the payments in gold or 


| silver concerns no other nation, and the other nations 


parties to the agreement are permitted to likewise exercise 
their discretion as to the basis upon which they will 


| settle. 
Dr. Anders said: “ Popular education is still necessary to | 


It is stated that the American Government’s proposed 
silver bond for the Chinese indemnity was disapproved by 


| the Powers, who require that payments shall be made on 
| a gold basis. 
nostrums and fakers are most | 


The London Times correspondent at Pekin cables that 
riots reported in the district around Hwaiking were pro- 
voked by official exaction of increased taxation. The riots 
are described as anti-taxation and not anti-foreign. The 
officials now levying taxes invariably declare that they 
are required to satisfy the needs of rapacious foreigners, 
therefore anti-taxation easily becomes anti-foreign. 

The Times correspondent at Pekin states that Count 
Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at Washington, has 
suggested the co-operation of the Powers to prevent the 
importation of arms to China. The prohibition clause in 
the protocol expires on Eighth Month 25th, but is renewa- 


Thirty-eight thousand and seventy- | 
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ble if the Powers think it desirable. The effect of the 
| prohibition has been to give great impulse to the mang. 
facture of arms in China. 

It is stated that there are now in the Chinese Empire 
| 11,000,000 post-offices, which are placed in every capital, 
except Kausu, and in 730 other important cities ang 
towns. In the province of Chili, in which Pekin is situated 
the service pays all expenses. In other provinces there 


| have been considerable losses, which, however, are dj- 


minishing yearly. 

The Russians partially evacuated the second portion of 
Manchuria on the 8th instant. A despatch from Pekip 
says : The Russians removed their flag from the maritime 
customs and retired from the civil government of the 
native city of Niuchwang, but retained the railway ter. 
minus at the Russian concession, which is but an hours 
march from the city, whence they can effectually dom- 





inate the treaty port and the Liau River. 

President Loubet of France is expecting to visit Al. 
geria, Morocco and Tunis, returning to France on the 
29th inst. Much political significance is attached to 
the journey, as it is the first time that any president of 
the French Republic has visited her African possessions, 
and it will be the first meeting on African soil between 
a French ruler and a North African Sultan and the Bey of 
Tunis. 

Notifications have been received at The Hague from 
the Governments of Salvador, Uruguay, Guatemala and 
Korea of their adherence to The Hague Convention of 
1899. 

The recent action of the French Government in sup. 
pressing the religious orders in France is expected to 
result in the complete extinction of monasticism in that 
country. There are fifty-five religious orders affected 
by this action who had more than-13,000 establishments, 
such as retreats, schools, colleges, industrial concerns or 
monasteries; all of which have thus been closed. It is 
estimated that 200,000 monks and nuns will leave France 
owing to the strict enforcement of the recent decree 
against these religious orders. 

A strike has been proclaimed throughout Holland of all 
labor engaged in transportation, both by land and water, 
The strike is due primarily, it is said, to the introdue- 
tion of Government bills in Parliament intended to pre- 
vent strikes. This legislation makes it a penal offense 
for public servants, the railroad employes, to refuse to 
perform their duties. A long term of imprisonment is 
imposed by the pending measures upon public servants 
who act “collectively” in refusing to work. Persons who 
instigate a strike of public servants are also to be sub- 
jected to severe punishment. 

It is estimated that the railroad strikers number about 
25,000. 

There are many sugar refining companies in Japan, 
most of them situated in the southern part of the islands, 
the total capital invested in this industry being about 
$5,000,000. Except in Formosa—which, although now 
a part of the Japanese Empire, has separate officers and 
laws —the industry receives no direct aid from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Recent experiments in England have shown that sub- 
marine boats can be communicated with by wireless 
telegraphy, when submerged to the depths at which light 
can reach them. 

A vast deposit of iron ore has lately been discovered in 
the State of Guerrero, Mexico, 6,000 acres in extent, and 
including a mountain of ore hundreds of feet high. 
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NOTICES. 

A woman Friend desires position as superintendent, 
matron or managing housekeeper, either public or private, 
or as companion to lady. 

Address “ E,” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


WeEsTTowN BoarpinG ScHooL. — For convenience d 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 


and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 1 14x. EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regatd 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wa. F. WickersHaM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded @ 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address Westtown P. O., Chester Co., P& 
WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





